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the notion of the beneficent results of war per se is un- 
founded, but that the actual history of war — its causes, 
motives, incidents, and results — is the surest witness to 
the need of some international agreement which will 
restrain or stop it altogether. 

Such comments as these may profitably be contrasted 
with Sir Wilfred Laurier's speech at the London ban- 
quet of last Tuesday. Canada and the United States, 
said the Canadian Premier, "show to the world two 
nations with the longest of all international boundaries — 
extending from ocean to ocean — living in peace and 
mutual respect without a fortress, a soldier, or a gun 
on either side of that boundary." If any one thinks 
that this happy condition of affairs has been possible 
because no controverted questions have arisen in the 
century past between Canada and this country, he will 
have studied to little purpose the history of the United 
States. What he is likely to learn from such study is 
that a very great part of this immunity from interna- 
tional collision has been made possible, first through 
constant and habitual recourse to arbitration of dis- 
puted questions, and, second, by the very fact of prac- 
tical disarmament. — Prom the Financial and Commer- 
cial Chronicle. 



Forgive. 



No More. 

No more the world lifts laurel leaves to crown 
The wielder of the battle axe and spear. 
The trade that filled the earth with fear 
And robbed the mother of her hard- won prize — 
Her baby with the golden hair and eyes 
Just grown to manhood, fit for fair renown— 
The trade that wrecked with woe 

Wide fields all billowy with ripened grain, 
And turned the rivers' healing flow 

To currents red with wrathful stain — 
That trade is passing from the earth. 
No longer entered on with mirth, 
War now is known 
As thing the most obscene 
'Mong all the things terrene; 

A shame to be outgrown, 
Unmasked in all its evil mien ; 
And conquerors are but butchers whose red hands 
No more triumphant wave through cheering lands, 
But nerveless fall, at love's divine commands. 

— James H. West. 



The Flag. 

There were three colors in the banner bright 
On which the maidens stitched and stitched all day. 

Their needles glanced, for with the morrow-light 
Each saw her hero-lover march away. 

Save one, the maidens stitched with fond, proud haste ; 

And her they chide: "Why do thy fingers lag? 
Think but how fair will gleam by farm and waste 

The red, the white, the blue, of their loved flag." 

The maiden lifted not her hands, her eyes: 
"The red of flowing blood I see," she said ; 

"The white of faces upturned to the skies, 
The blue of heaven wide above the dead." 

Edith M. Thomas in The Independent. 



Oh, man, forgive thy mortal foe, 
Never strike him blow v for blow ; 
For all the souls on earth that live 
To be forgiven, must forgive. 
Forgive him seventy times and seven, 
For all the blessed souls in heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



New Books. 

A Short History of War and Peace. By G. H. 
Perris. New York : Henry Holt and Co. 256 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. net. 

This book, which might almost as well have been 
called "The Human Swarm, and How it Stopped 
Swarming," approaches the question of peace from a 
novel point of view. It will be read with instruction 
and pleasure by all those who are interested in the 
historic-evolutionary aspects of the problem of world 
peace. After expounding the manner in which, in the 
early ages, colonies were thrown off and new settlements 
formed, with such governments as this swarming process 
necessitated, Mr. Perris discusses in a summary but 
very forceful manner the way in which the first em- 
pires came into existence. He then devotes a chapter 
to the "Greek, Jew, and Christian," and their place and 
work in the processes of expansion and organization. A 
chapter is given to 'The Strength of Eome," another 
to the interplay of the forces of war and peace in the 
Middle Ages, and another to the "Breakdown of Feudal- 
ism." After having traced the Westward swarm across 
European history, he takes up the passage of it across 
the Atlantic, into the Pacific, and around the African 
coast into the Indian seas. An equilibrium much wider 
and stronger than any of the previous ones now comes 
into existence — "a settlement shared in some measure 
by the whole world," "The Balance of Power." One 
chapter is devoted to Napoleon, a "terrific word." On 
the representative character of Napoleon, as Mr. Perris 
conceives him, many readers will put a big question 
mark. The latter part of the book is devoted to "The 
New Equilibrium" and the "Organization of Peace," 
and Mr. Perris' treatment of this is extremely well done, 
as indeed is his treatment of all the Other subjects 
touched upon. There is not a dull page in the whole 
work, though there are a good many that cannot be 
read well without a considerable and fairly wide knowl- 
edge of history. Mr. Perris believes that the era of 
belligerent expansion is, for several reasons, practically 
over, and that "after many painful readjustments of 
political power" a civilization is at last being created 
by commerce and other agencies which is dependent 
upon both domestic and international peace. "The 
great task of the twentieth century, whether we regard 
domestic or external, moral or economic needs, is seen 
to be the removal of the fear of war and the burdens of 
preparation it entails, by the organization of a settled 
peace." 



